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ABSTRACT 

The speaker presents his notion about 
reconceptualizing the function of supervision and the role of 
supervisors in a vay that fits the needs of teachers, supervisors, 
and schools. This nev approach conceives of the function of 
supervisors as interpersonal intervention and the role of the 
supervisor as that of interpersonal interventionist**a person vhose 
job requires that he intrude in particular vays into a teacher's 
personal and technical reala to achieve certain ends or products. To 
the aost typical end of supervision^^iaproved quality of 
instruction — are added the peisonal and professional grovth of 
teachers and the personal and professional grovth of supervisors. 
Three priaary tasks derive froa the concept of the intervener role. 
The first is the generation of valid information associated vith 
problems. The second is to maintain the client's system's 
discreteness and autonomy, vhich emphasizes the need for the teacher 
to make free, informed choices. The third is concerned vith the 
development of the client's internal commitment to the choices made; 
if commitment is lov, the chances of lasting learning and change 
resulting from the intervention are minimal. (Author/IRT) 
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O By design or otherwise. It seems to me conceptually appropriate that the 

three papers that constitute this sjrmposliim have been brought together at one 
tine. They fit noatly Into the model of organizational or system analysis 
that has been proposed by Leavitt (1965). This model suggests a comprehensive 
analysis of a human system needs to focus on the Interaction among the structural, 
technolo<rical, and human factors associated vlth that svstem as they affect and 
, are affscted by the t^sk or goal. Packard's paper deals T-rlth structural factors; 
7isner*s with elements of technology: and this one, to use McGregor's (l^^'^) term, 
t,Flth ''the human side of the enterprise/' Hopefully, and It will be no easy task, 
from his vantage point as critiquer, Folenan will be able to lend some holistic 
sense to it all. 

It snems unnecessary, at thlF point, to present detailv^d documentation of 
thn nmnar in i^hich the character of supervisor-teacher interaction, the charac- 
ter of supervisory behavioral stylois, and tho quality of <?upGrvisor-teacher 
Interpersonal relationships if? related to t^c* satisfaction and productivity th.-'t 
teacherr? find in their sup'^rvlsion. "^his ha?, been report^'-d in some depth in 
a nrcvious publication (l^lumberg, 1^73). Suffice it to say that, in a very 
pervasive rnnn-^r, t^-^ rer^ults of research on supervisory behavioral styles in 
the schools support the notion that the more ooen, collaborative and non-defensive 
is the intcrprirson^l climatci created by the supervisor t\\e more teachers are 
satisfiad with their supervision and fe-;l that it is productive for them. This 
is hardly « surprifting finding. Vhat is surprising and disturbing is to discover 
* the extremely lov incidence with ^'hich such climates seem to occur. For example, 
^ ±n the only «?tudy of its kind of which T am a^»ar>. (Blut^berg and Cuslck, 1^70), 
fiftv separate supervisor-teacher tipc-recorded conferences TTare analyzed. 
The total conference tine involved was over eleven hours. The results Ind'^cated 
that supervi'^ors spent only .'^A per cent of their talMng tim*^ fl.2 minutes 
out of f5ve hourr;) ar»klnr^ teachers about how they would go about solving a 
^ classroom problem. Further, teachers spent only per cent of their talking 
time (2.2 minuter out of 6 hours) -^s^inK the supervisor any kind of question 
at all' Clearly, one canrot penerali?5e these re.'^ult*? to all supervisory 



oltuation^. ^T^vertheles? j tbey continue to be confirmed in my own experience 
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through casual and sorr/JtiDfts unobtrusive observation, ^urt>><^r, and on a more 
impressionistic lev^jla if one listens to those tapes one is forced to raise ^ 
tho question trhsther or not vhat currantlv transpires in mnv, perhaps most, 
cases In the nam^j of supervision is not largely ritualistic, d'^als with a great 
d-,al of trivia, and my be considered, at ^ast, non-harmful, Tf , for example, 
you think that the tirn? Is past 'Then a principal's? concern v^ith vhat a teacher 
c!!'? in a clissroon ijas confined to whether or not the shades are dra'^m 3venly 
you are nlstaken. Ju53t such a case wa«5 reported to me recentlv, 

My purpose h-^re, howaver. Is not to crit:Jcize or ridicule, ^..-'ther, 
It 1'^ to share with you a developing notion I have about reconceotuali»ing 
the function of supervision and the rol?^ of ^supervisors in a way T think fits 
the no-".-?s of teachers, supervisors , and scl^ools - even if these needs are 
pre-" ntly unrecognized, ^'hit I have in mind is to conceive of the function of 
supervlFion as interpersonal intervention and the role of the supervisor as 
that of interpersonal intervantlonipt ? as a person whose job requires that 
he/she intrude in oarticular ways^ into a teacher's personal and technical 
system to achieve certain ends or products. The product most typically 
associated v^ith supervision in the schools is an improved quality of instruction 
in clasercoms. I add two additional products to be soup.ht: the personal and 
professional growth of teachers and the personal and professional growth of 
supervisors, ^ew people in education or the community at large, I suspect, 
would argue with the first, improving the quality of instruction, as the essence 
of supervi^^ion. Py the same token, t hunch that many would disagree with my 
position on the other two products, the mutual grnv^th of supervisor and teacher, 
as critical to the effective implementation of help^ to the teacher, ^^onethe 
less, it seems clear tr^ me that if the function of supervision as it is presently 
conceived in thfi schools is to grew beyond T-^hat appears to be a relativelv 
dovalur>c^ function by great numbers of teachers to one that is held in high 
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-^staem, it rust ultlnat-^ly include 7, concorn ▼•^ith tha potential mutual proT^ftb 

7 

aspect of the relntionship. 

I an well aware that tho. norr^^.tivr^ ??trncture of schools and teachers does 
not gupnort In any str-^ng vay the position I take*, though therj* is sone .:jvidence 
of concern by individu'il teach irs. For example, Gv^nn (1<^^^^, p. 7^) reports a 
continuing study of thf? ▼•▼lys in which both prG-sorvice and in-service ter'xhers 
thought supervisors couli bc» of help to thor. Of th^ twnntv-four "ways in which 
a supr^rvisor can help' , one of then was categorir^ed ' with ny problcns- professional, 
cormunity., social.*' It ^^-^s ranked fifth and received, curiously, more support 
fron ex'^eriencad teachers than fron pre-service or first y?.ar teachers. Though 
Gvrynn's results nay be sonavhat out-of-date, it is Possible thit teachers sense 
?nd need sovwthing of which the systen is unaware. For exanplCj T frequently 
ask ny student.3 when was the last tire their supervisor (or principal) engaged 
then in a discussion of their ners^mal or career goals vith the object of being 
helnful t^ thop. It is only the rare cr^r^o where j in a class of thirty-five or 
so, '^'^re than one ^r tx-^o hands are rni-^ed af f irratively . T presune it would 
ba the height of folly to ask supervisors the cornpanion question: "'^^Then ^^y^f^ the 
last tinu y'-'u s-^ught help fron t. ^chers concerning problens you night have with 
your oT^m personal and professional dcvelonnent? 

As I interpret the currant concerns with conpetency bas'^d supervision 
Olarris r»nd King;, 1^74) and clinical supervision, neither nf then approach the 
problen of ^luoT^rvision in the schorls fron the perspective that I an suggesting, 
'^y and large ^ both of these approaches appear to giv^i nost enphasis to the 
currlcularj n^thod^logical or technologic^!! aspects of teaching, '^here appears, 



My colleague J Professor wiHian Greenfield, offered the following 
connent h?re on reading a draft of this nanu script. view is nore 

skeptical than n^ne, thus, perhaps vrorthwhlle to hear in nind. "Perhaps 
the suporvirory syster ought to be scrapped altogether. ^'That I see nobody 
doing is exnnining the banic systen assunptions uoon which the historical 
function of supervision r:>sts; nr.r/ily, that teachers are not c?*pable, 
responsible persons concerned T^ith thoir n^m personal and on-the-job 
conp:itenc'-:j. It sec.ns that the irtrusion of suoorvisors only adds an 
already T^jll-ostablished 'dependance rentnllty' anong teachers." 

4 
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In both of them, to little concern with tho natur'^ nnd qu^nlity of the* htinan 
rolitlon^'itn that exists between supervl<5or and teacher. For cxanple, tho 
t'^rri*? nnd Klntj projnct refcrrocl to above prnno«".05? three nijor connotency ''dom^'ins" 
th.'^t «r*^ C'^ntr.il to supervision: problor--?nlvirR. hunan relntinnS; rtvA Jnh-ta«?k, 
^'ithin those d^nnins thore hnv^i been Rpacifi^^d el^von basic c^npntencles, md of 
this nui«hi^r only one w^y he prop?.rlv c-^toj^ori^^d ns focussing on the intoT^noff^nnal 
syst.T' of th^. suPervi<?or and teacher. Further, there arc s^vsnty-fiva separate 
functions connect^»d ^'ith the donnins '^ut '^f t^hich three appear to bear on 
gupervisor-teacher interaction and relationships, 

I h.*ive no copn^^rahle data to report relative to clinical sucervisi'^n. I do, 
h/^v^.ve^*, h^ve mecdotal reports fron studi-nts of mi-na who are involv^'d In student 
t.eaching supervision with a ' clinical ^odel. The giit '^f those anecdotes is 
thit the supervisors, at Inast, feci constrained by thr» structure of the nodcl 
-^nd feel it is a Tnechanicil, rather ritualistic, '^f',pinf> t^r^urh the paces'* 
ixpcri^nce. As one student supervisor reported, "I an made to feel that I atn 
dealing »'lth things nnr' techniques, not pcopln," Th'^re is no question, of course, 
that tha learning and testing of diff-^ront teaching nethodologies nnd techniques 
ia imp'^rtant. The question at root, in iudc^r^n^nt, concerns the nature of the 
rclati'^nships and subsequent transactions th'^t occur botT^een supervisor and 
teacher as the Tr^ethodologies and techniques ?»re learned. Put into research design 
ter*"s> th^ issue: involvo's the character of tho rroc^ss variables that mediates 
supervioor-tescher interaction. 

Jn addition J hut not at all an afterthought, the question also involves the 

f^u'^.stnnce of the supervisory transaction thst goes beyond issues of nothodologv 

or classr^^'^n control, for example. To pursue this point further, it is 

-iflr^^tK^tive^ to— lTrtrn-^nxrt""^ooirttrton^ another Tielpip^ pr^fess^on totr^^rd 

th? naturt and sub«tanc3 of the sitoerviscry relationship. In r^ooinp ^^ith Conflict 

^'^^uell'^r and Koll, l^^?*^), a ^-'^oV ,n>^i!f th^ supervision of nnychotheranists and 

couns'ilors, '^n:: finds sone ido^as which are gernano at this point, if only to hold 

uo rMi inig"^ rf whit Mght b^* r-^l^^vnt t'^*- suoervirion in th'^ sc^^ools. The 

f^lloT.Hng quotations,, all fror ^^le.^ 7 "ir an^^ ^%^11, convev the flavor of tV* ar- 
•J 

r.unetit. 
- 

T hav* ta^ on the liberty ^f substituting, in the Parant>>oRes , nore educationally 
relevent tcr'^-' than the '^n.^s thit ^^^cre used originall^^ Mueller and Kail, '''he 
-riginal reads * clionts* instesd of (students), ''therapist*' instead of (teacher), ^nd 
theraor iiMc*' instead of (go<:r? t^achin^O* 
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(Student<?) h^v^i i ^ny nf ^qulminjj out '^f cnfsehnok?;. As 
th^y cone ilivc?, ... (etudents) nnv shed their inhibitions... 
causing ... (the teacher) anxious r^^nents (p. 3). 

Learning whn t Is (g'^od te^i^chinn) is an insufficient p.oal 
of sup^rviRlcn unless h^th n-artics recognize that a najor 
part of ''^h3t is (g^od teaching) is the viy in Fhlch thf^ 
(teacher) uses hir.sslf (p, 5). 

So lonj?; as the supervi^'^r nnd (teacher) f'^cus their 
attention soli3ly on the (students') behavi'^r and assune 
thnt tT^anaging that source of anxiety (i.e., tho (te?>chers*) 
is 1 sufficient goil of supervision, the nr'^cess of super- 
vision will ronain didactic at best (p. TO. 

If the sunervisory relationship is to develop al^ng 
th^ lines prnposo . . . then that relationshio nust 
bo fnunded in trust, openness, warnth, and honest col- 
Inboration, The essence of supervisory raiatlonshlps 
is no different fron that of any slKnificnnt human 
relationship nnd unless that connon essence (i.e., trust, 
np'jnncsw, TOrnth, and honest collaboration), exists the 
su^^rvis-^ry r.*jliticnshln will not actuated (nr?. . 

'f'hcsG ar3 'heavy statanent.*;, to une a counter-culture tern that connotes 
an ide-^ of '^ajor '3lgnlf Icince. Tbey inply a c^nc^pt of supervision ^nd stipcr- 
vls^r-teach::ir relntionships v^hlch, if transferred into the context -^f public 
education, goes far beyond what is currently the experience and training of 
nost supervisors. The suggestions Inpllcit in th^n f^^r a rr^ra fulfilling and 
productive function of supervision in the schools my be restated in the following 
way: 

1. An aoproprlate focus />f at least sone paxt^-of th-^ supervlsrrr-teacher 
transaction should be '"^n those elenonts of the clasoroo^ situation vrhlch 
tond tn indue :i anxiety Int'^ the toicher 'tnd the wivs in which the teacher 
deals vith that anxiety, '^his is n^t to suggest thit '^11 teachers are 
anxious. Tt is, however, to rake the point that thore are conditions 
in evv^ry cla-'isro^n thit produce •tCr'^cher anxiety, that sonetirris "^t Is 
overwhe] ^^infT thus i^'^^^^ili^lng, and that an extremely important function 
of supervision is to hilp thf^ tencher understand its source and wor^^ with 
it — and the supervisor's as v:ill. Th-it is, on^^ can take the ncsltion 
tliat much as the classr^^m nay produce anxiety in the teacher so my the 
supervisory situation produce it f^r the sups^.tvls^r. If this statement saems 
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out*of-context , l^t tne suggest thnt th^^ reader. In retmspoct, exar^lne his 
OTm erotl^nality during thr-: last time he tried to dcil v^lth the ^inxlety nf 
another person. 

2. So long as thf thrust of sunervlslon Is on currlculir and ncthodologlcal 
ratters tn ths neglect of behavioral nitters - those of the teach<=:r9 In 

tha cl'\ssroon and of the tc»achers and supervisors In their interaction with 
e-^xh other - the outcomes of r^upervisi'^n v^ill fall short of its potential* 
^V:tar>horically, knowing the v/ords is not a sufficient c^mdition for singing 
a song. One i?ust als^ knov and hi able to sing thr^. nusic, and want to singi 

3. To the extent that the focus of supervision renains solely on the 
b^ihavior of students as the source of the teacher's "oroblons, the supervisor's 
role will be that of n didactic teacher. Th^^. sugf^esti'^n is that, as long as 
problons -'^f teaching exclude the teacher as a person t^^ better are the 
chances th?.t supervisi'^n will h: a prescriptive nrocess with slight chance 
for grox^th '•^f either the teacher or the supervir^or. 

i» In ordjr for suporvisor-t'^-'^chrr relationships to be growth-producing 
they need t^^ be seen as slvvnif icant hunan relatlonshins, not natter-of-fact 
ritualistic ^nes as appears s*^ often to the case. Indeed, the results of 
a study conducted several years ago (^lu^berg and Amidon, l^^^fi), indicated 
that the nore the supervisory rel^tion.^hip x^as characterized, bchaviorally , 
by the components of a supportive internarsonal clinate (Gibb, 1961), the 
more productive and important it was fr^^n the point ^^f view of the teacher. 
5» At s^ne tine in the supervisor-teacher relationship, attention needs to 
b.^ glvm to the personal and professional grc^'^tb problems of the teacher, 
if only to test out whether the teacher is experiencing any such nroblems. 
^'hat i3 not at issue here is that the supervisor be a nsychr-therapist or 
trv to nloy psycho-tharanist . '^n^.nt 1^ at issue is the need, is I see it, 
f^r the supervis'^r to convey an authentic "reaching-out^' to t>ie teacher as 
a p.-rs^-n. 
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If educational supervision is tc novG in the directions that have been 
prnpos .ibove it is necessary to reconceptunlize the role of the supervisor, 
Th') chnngc is fron a rolr* that my be described prinarily an experienced cur- 
ricular and methodological technician who (1) cones b^iarimi; gifts and/or (2) knovs 
best hoT7 things should bo done to one where the rrereauisite skills and understandings 
are Tno^^t clr»sely associated with beinp, able to help another with personal, inter- 
rer«;onal and group proble^ns. In addition, this role requires the supervisor to bo 
a conpetont pedagogical technician. Further, and undcrlving this concept, is the 
notion that the Process of learning in supervislTdii, for both teacher and supervisor, 
is an experiential not a didactic one. 

The rati-^nale for conccivinc^ of supervision in this light has been i^nplicit in 
tha c-nnent^ I have nadc to this point. Explicitly, the rationale is as follows; 

1. At its roots, teaching: involves the creation of learning 
opportunities in an environnent whose essential hunan dynanics 
are inter^^ers^nal and ^rour in nature, 

2. Pr^Mens that teacher? confr'^nt and which interfere ^^ith the 
creation '^f learning- o^.p^rtim'^.tias have their roots* ar.ain, in 
th': hunan dyranlcs of t^\c classro^n settinn, thouf*^ they nay 

he conceptualise^ by the teacher and supervisor in other tems- 
curricular or nethodological ^ for exanrle. This position does 
not deny the inoortance of the curricular '^r nethndolopical 
competencies of the teacher. It does ^u^gest , however, that they 
are the figure and not the ground of the teaching-learning process. 
Thu??, whatever the technological or pedaf^oj^ical skills of a teacher 
nay he, they becone actuated in an environn-'nt which is either 
subtl^ly or orenly characterized by Issues '^f nower, motivation, ~ 
connunications, peer group relations, nor^s, and both intra-group 
and intergroup conflict. 

3. The primary task of the supervisor is to intervene and help 
the teacher deal with these categories of hunan problems in the 
classroon so that the teachers' competencies may be most adequately 
used- 

The concepts of intervention and intervenor have received their most thorough 
consideration from Argyris (1970). To intervene is to enter an ongoing system of 
relationships, to come between or amonJ^ persons, groups .... for the purpose of 
helping them.... the system exists independently of the intervenor (Argyris, 1970, 
p. 15). The intervenor J, thus, is separate but related to the client system and 
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This view values the client system (i,e.^ the teacher, for our purposes) 
as an ongoing, self -rasponsible unity that has tha obligation to be in 
control over its own destiny. An intervenor, in this view, assists a 
system to become nore effective in problem-solvinf?, decision-nakinji:^ 
and decision implementation in such a way that the system can continue 
to be increasingly effective in these activities and have a docreasin(> 
need for the intervenor (Argyris, 1970, p. 16). 

Flowing from this concept of the intervenor rolo are three primary tasks, 
or processes. The first is the generation of valid information associated with 
the problem. The second is to maintain the client c system's discreteness and 
autonomy, thus the necessity for free^ informed choice . The third is concerned 
with the development of the client's internal comittment to the choices made, the 
issue beinc* that if coinnittment is low the chances of lasting learning and 
change resulting from the intervention are minimal. 

We must move doxm the ladder of Argyris' abstraction to the role of a 
supervisor as an interpersonal intervenor. It seens to ne that the practical 
implications, hidden beneath a paragraph or two, are very large indeed. (They 
have to do, minimally > with the knowledge and skills values and criteria for 
successful supervisory work.) Within the confines of this paper it will be 
possible only to sketch out the broad outlines of the problem. 

A FUNDAMENTAL PRE?!IFS 

First, it is clear that this concept of supervision as interpersonal inter- 
vention implies a sort of world view on the part of a supervisor that I believe 
not to be widely held. It holds that adults j when confronted with anproDriate 
data about themselves and the situation in which they are working, in an atmos- 
phere that acknowledf^es and accepts their adultncss, vrill make decisions for 
th^msulvos that are ipnropriate for them. This is a widely accepted democratic 
ethic. But let us novo from the fluff iness of it to some obvious behavioral and 
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emotional questions. Cnn a supervisor "lot a teachor make wh^»t scan to be 
vnronp decisions, and respect and support thi teacher for r:akin|> then? If these 
decisions do indeed turn out to be wron<?3 can the supervisor refrain fron tc?.king 
•in ''I told you so ' stance? Can a supervisor ' let ' a teacher fail? Can a suner- 
visor let hinself fail? In the face of rejection of the supervisor's help by 
the teacher J can the supervisor still convuiy regard for the teacher as a person? 
How does the supervisor handle his feelings of being r:;jected? With anger? With 
acceptance? With enpathic understanding of the teacher? 

One cm go on and on, Ultinately, however, the answers to these and sinilar 
questions need to be provided^ not by a paper and pencil test, but by the superb- 
visor through behavior. From what I have observed of the behavior of supervisors, 
nost of then would have n ereat deal of difficulty answering then., behaviorally, 
in a growth-producing way. They would find difficulty letting ' a teacher make 
the 'wrong*' decision, letting' a teacher or thensolves fall, not reacting to 
rejectj.on with anc;er and concurrent desires to punish, for exanple. And they 
would have these difficulties not because they are bad or stupid people^ Rather, 
the difficulties would ariSs^ because nost of us have been trained, unwittingly, 
I suspect, to deal differently with the people for whon we are responsible. That 
is, our training leads us to understand and accept the nrenise that organizations 
are built around the ideca that 'father (or nother) knows best/ And the 
institutions in which we work tend to support what nii?ht be called this 
'benevolent parent-guilty child'' stance. If the 'difficulties are to be overcone, 
it neans that we nust deal with the problem of botli individual and orj^anizational 
change* 

THE GENSILATION OF VALID I^TFOyiATIQj^ 

The nature of the infomation that the supervisor- intervenor gathers in the 
course of working with a teacher is a natter of deep significance, nuch nore so 
than meets the c-isual eye. At issue is the postulate (Tichy^ 1975) that the 
inforaation that an intervenor focusses on in his work is reflective of the 
aasunptlon he nakes about his role and the diagnostic position he takes about the 
nature of systen problcns. What infomation the supervisor focusses on, then, 
is projective of hoi; th'^t supervisor sees his role and function. Further, the 
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manner In vhlch the data is collected, collaboratively vith the teacher or non- 
collaboratively, is reflective of the manner in which the ^unervisor conceives of 
role relations with the teacher. Thus, if the data collected by the sur^ervisor 
is conccrnr^d only with curricular methodoloj^y and is collected i^ithout 2?nv su<>,- 
gest-»ons from the teacher one might infer that (1) the supervisor sees nroblons 
of teaching* almost -^rxlusively in tern<5 of method, and (?) th? sunr'^-rvisor se?.s 
his roJe vis-a-vis the teacher as a toach">r , or, perh-aps, as a bonevol'^.nt- 
pateraalistic nrohlon-solver • 

'"he Infon^ation-gathering stance: of the supervisor as interpersonal inter- 
vonor 19, first of all, collaborative ^*y\th th ^ tuachcr, '^his stance conveys an 
'^r;?nt.arian v±2vr of tha sup?rv^sor-teachjr relationship — ono cf two prof Rii^gionals • 
"^mlyrAn^ and 'yorVine; on pmblonq top:ethnr. T^o naturr of t^e dita to ho collected 
rango.s ov^^.r a wide vari 'tv of nossibiiities. f%on"^ of th-i30 possibilities nrn: 
t'^achlr? nethod, the bchavtoril style of the teacher, th*,^. bchivior of the students 
r^l'^ti^^^ to the tcachor^s hehnvior stvl?., thr* vnvs in w^ich the teacher deals with 
conflict in th^jt clapsroom, th.^. v;ays in w'^icli the teacher do-^ls with ^is o^^m anp?r 
or wamtl^v the nature of the relationship between t'-e supervisor nnd the teacher, 
th'^ ways in whic': n'jpiirv' nors an*-' teachers deal with t^oir anrer, varmth and 
depondi^ncv towards '^.ac^^ other. 

The focus of the data collection efforts of th-^. supervisor as interpersonal 
Int rv n-^r, then, is on the wholeness of the supervisor-tnacher nicro-system and 
not merely on sone disconnected parts of it. 



Tha nnderlyine principle at v^nrk relative t<> the supervisor-intervDnor 's efforts 
to create a situation of freii and informed choice on t'^": part of the teacher is to 
maintain t^o. separatnness and autonomy of the teacher as a clicnt-sy<^tem. Because 
a condition of free choice imnllr?? that the client makes thnq*^ 'decisions '^hich are 
rel'^vant to ^In^ 'Free caoice raVes it n^'?<?l>*.le fnr the clients to remain responsi- 
ble f'>r their destiny" (^rpyrls^ 1*^7^, p. If^) . Ther-; is another consequence of free 
choicw^ which h^r? already been alluded to. It is that as the supervisor works to 
create thlc condition with a teacher th^j implicit suf^^restion is th-^t the teacher is 
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an adult, not a child. This is not nnrely a ^latitude. The consequences of an 
adult-adult relationship are mich different than those that my be characterized 
as paront-child as aven people familiar with the ^Popularized versions of 
Transactional Analysis (Bame, l<>fA) know. >^ost inportantly for our nurposes, 
t^^e chances of nutual rrowth for supervisor and teacher are preatly enhanced in 
the forner and only dinly possible in the latter, 

INTERNAL CO^t>tITTMENT 

The task of devfilopinp: the internal connittn^^nt of the teacher to a course of 
action in thn process of supervision is sirmle on its face, highly complex in 
action, /gain, ^r^>vris (1<)70, p. 2^^) spells it out succinctly, ^.^en one becomes 
Internally committed to a course of action, thus ot^ing it and feelinp responsible 
for it, "'...the individual has reached the noint ^^here he is acting on the choice 
because it fulfills hi« o^m needs and sense of responsibility, as vTell as those 
of the system. 

There are both practical and philosophical consequences to the supervisor- 
Intervenor's concern with vorkinp on the development of internal committment on 
the part of the teacher. Practically, without such committment both the interaction 
between supervisor and teacher and any ' nroblem-solvlng*' that comes o^ It takes 
on a Rane-like quality. The game is not necessarily of the ''»in-lose variety but it 
may be one that is implicitly desij^ned to end in n tie vrith neither side having 
made any permanent encroachncnt on the t3rritory of the other. For the supervisor 
this may mean creating the illusion (perhaps self-deceivinp.) of heinp interested 
in the teacher's problems and of his own involvement in the supervisory process. 
For the teacher, also en^>a^ed in creatin^^ illusion?;, it m^y m.can trying to convey 
to the sup'*-rvi*?^r that their work together has been helpful an^ contains potential 
for long term ^>rowth. The results o.f this ramo, if successfully played by both 
parties, is that each maintains what he sees to he his intej»rity and no one loses - 
except, pnssibly, thf^. younRsters in the cla** r^om. 

'♦I take another cue from Professor Greenfield. The pr'^cess of develoninf* free 
ch'^ica can he conceptualized as intervoninR in the sociali'sation chain of both 
suncrvinor and teacher. This is so bf^cause most of the previous, lonr-term 
leamine experiences of prospective supervisors and teachers (as is the case with 
most of us) is of the *'pirent-child'* variety when it crimes to thinking about 
superior-subordinate relationships . 
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Under conditions of Internal cornnlttfnent - the teacher to problem solutions 
and the superylsor-lntervenor to the process of helping - It no longer becomes 
necessary to play the game. Thlnps are simply more honest or they have the potential 
to be that way. 

Philosophically, the development of a condition of Internal committment 
reinforces the adultness of the relationship with Its consequent potential for 
mutual prowth. Included In this Idea Is the '*all-rlshtness" of either the teacher 
or the supervisor to be openly non-coramltted to the extent that each can admit, 
feelings of non-productiveness about the situation. This night lead to an open 
decision either to sever the relationship or seek other avenues by which to pursue It 

In my mind, and by way of summary, the role concept of the supervisor as 
Interpersonal Intervenor is a model for adult learning. It focusses not only on 
the problems of classroom teaching and learning but on the Ingredients of the 
supervisor-teacher relationship that contribute to or detract from the mutual and 
personal learning of each party In that relationship. It Is collaborative and it 
Is also based on the notion (Steele, 1975) that the "facts are friendly". This 
means not only facts related to the classroom and what goes on It It, but also 
those facts related to the supervisor-teacher micros-system and what goes on In It. 
Relative to the latter I take It to be Important for the supervisor and teacher to 
learn to engage In reciprocal feedback and self-disclosure. The teacher needs to 
be able to disclose feelings of Insecurity, for example, as well as tell the super- 
visor what it is about his behavior that is helpful or unhelpful. And the same holds 
for the supervisor. Further, the supervisor as Interpersonal Intervenor concept 
implies, critically, voluntarism. Interveners need to be free to choose their 
clients and clients need to be free to choose their helpers. It makes no more 
sense to think that any supervisor can help every teacher than it does to think 
that any teacher can help every student. (This point of view only makes sense if 
good teaching is seen as a matter of learning to use appropriate methods, and 
the supervisor has knowledge of these methods while the teacher does not.) 

Is there a place within this role concept of supervision that I have proposed 
for the evaluation function that many supervisors now enact? The answer, I think, 
is "No" at least as far as the manner in which this function is presently 
conceived. It seems rather hypocritical and dishonest for a supervisor to engage 
a teacher in collaborative work and interpersonal effort and then to "fail" that 
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teacher If these efforts don't pan out productively. After all. It could be that 
the supervisor failed and not the teacher. !^at Is required Is some sort of evalu- 
ative arrangement between supervisor and teacher whereby each knows what both success 
and failure mean - and what are the consequences of each, collaboratively agreed 
to. The implication of this is that the function of hierarchical, unilateral 
evaluation of teacher by supervisor will cease to be. If this state of affairs 
ever came to be my hunch is that there would be no more incompetent teachers in the 
schools than there are now when evaluation of teachers is done by supervisors who 
"know a Rood teacher when they see one." 

Having taken the position I have - of advocating a reconceptualization of the 
supervisor's role from that of the methodological and curriculum specialist to that 
of an Interpersonal intervenor - I must say that I am not optimistic that many 
individuals or systems will embrace the concept. There are loo many forces working 
in a different direction and perhaps this is just as well. For what I am proposigg 
is, I think, softly radical. It implies a different way of thinking about school 
.system relationships, about what Is valued In a system's bureaucracy, about why 
schools exist, about the ways adults might interact with each other, and about the 
training and certifying of supervisors. In the fashion of systems analysis, then, 
because changes In one part of the system affect other parts, a reconceptualization 
of the supervisory role will probably have minimal effect unless interacting role 
relationships, value systems, and budgeting priorities are also reconceptualized. 
Perhaps, though, because the supervisory group in school systems is typically 
small it provides a manageably-sized group with which to start • 
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